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OPTICAL AND PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF MATERIALS 

transferred to the lattice by collisions in the form of heat. The optical properties of metals 
are normally characterized by the two optical constants: index of refraction n and 
extinction coefficient k that make up the complex refractive index N where: 



N = n + ik 



(1) 



The refractive index is defined as the ratio of phase velocity of light in vacuum to the 
phase velocity of light in the medium. The extinction coefficient is related to the 
exponential decay of the wave as it passes through the medium. Note, however, that these 
"constants" vary with wavelength and temperature. The expression for an electromagnetic 
wave in an absorbing medium contains both of these parameters: 



(2) 



where E 0 is the amplitude of the wave measured at the point x = 0 in the medium, E is the 
instantaneous value of the electric vector measured at a distance x from the first point and 
at some time t, o> is the angular frequency of the source, and A 0 is the wavelength in 
vacuum. 

The absorption coefficient a is related to the extinction coefficient by: 

a=4k/\ 0 (3)| 

and for the general case, the absorption coefficient also appears in the absorption equation: 

I = I Q e~ ax (4)| 

However, this equation implies that the intensities / and 1 0 are measured within the : ; 
absorbing medium. The complex dielectric constant e for such a material is: 



e = e, + if 2 (5) j 

where the dielectric constants are related to the optical constants by: 

e x =n 2 -k 2 
£ 2 = Ink 

Two additional materials properties that influence the light-material interaction 
magnetic susceptibility /x and conductivity a that are further discussed later. 

The equations describing the reflection phenomena, including polarization effectsj 
metals, will not be presented here but are explained in detail elsewhere. 5 " 8 ' 1 0-11 
brief description of Lorentz and Drude theories and their implications for metals, J 
particularly for absorption, the relationship among reflection, transmission, and at 
tion is discussed. 9 

The classical theory of absorption in dielectrics is due to H. A. Lorentz 12 and in 1 
to P. K. L. Drude. 13 Both models treat the optically active electrons in a mate 
classical oscillators. In the Lorentz model, the electron is considered to be bound 
nucleus by a harmonic restoring force. In this manner, Lorentz's picture is that 
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FIGURE 1 Frequency dependences of E ,„ an d 



P^l^ 0 ^^ 5^*3- - be free and se t the Coring 

fief a!" SSS& ^VtTiaS wri^" - «* 
induced in the medium and from Uw todSJ K ? ex P ress,on for polarization 
for dielectrics gives the relative realana unSary JSSSS?^ ^ U>rent2 m ° del 
£ 2 * in terms of the number of diodes neTEL 1 ^ J dielectric constant e iR and 
mass; r, the damping constant TaS £ ^1 5^/ and *e electron charge and 
harmonically bound e 8 lecC an ^^^JF^ ^ field and the 
shown in Fig. 1. The range of freouenc es 2tZ£ V 6 Space - fu n«ions are 

as the range of normal *£S^£^^^ £ ■ referred to 

frequency b called the r fl „ge of anomalous a^Son " " "° Where 11 decreases 
freq^ci'i? W» ^ability at optic, 

using the Lorentz model for dielectrics The *toS? ^tV*™"* ° p,kal Sorption 
electrons are free to move. This mean thaii : i£E£i,T k °t mCtalS asSUmes that ,he 
«. is set equal to zero. The n^Sl^^Si^J^T model exce P< *»« 
given by imaginary parts of the dielectric constant are then 



£ >k - 1 ~ (Ne z e 0 m) — - 

£2„ = (Ne 2 e 0 m) - , F - 
a>(a> 2 + r 2 ) 



(8) 



(9) 

f^So^^^^s^^^ e . ,ectron colHsions with Ia «- 

frequency ., an JSlJ^ ^ i 2 E ha ™S radian 

conductivity «r is then obtained and the |L S of h . A " ex P ressi on for the 

electromagnetic field frequencie ?ha Le iZ h £n £ SS™ C °K nS,am Can be restated " Al 
follows that: low ' 11 can be show n that c 2 » e , and therefore it 

a = ((u/ia/l)" 2 

H o*« word, ,h= opuc, _ lhe „, , ^ ^ ^ 
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through the fact that each is determined by the motion of free electrons. At high 
frequencies, transitions involving bound or valence band electrons are possible and there 
will be a noticeable deviation from this simple result of the Drude model. However, the 
experimental data reported for most metals are in good agreement with the Drude 
prediction at wavelengths as short as 1 jim. 

From Eq. (10) it is clear that a field propagating in a metal will be attenuated by a 
factor of Me when it has traveled a distance: 

5 = (2/oimo-)" 2 (») 

This quantity is called the skin depth, and at optical frequencies for most metals it is 
-50 nm. After a light beam has propagated one skin depth into a metal, its intensity is 
reduced to 0.135 of its value at the surface. . 

Another aspect of the absorption of light energy by metals that should be noted is the 
fact that it increases with temperature. This is important because during laser irradiation 
the temperature of a metal will increase and so will the absorption. The coupling of energy 
into the metal is therefore dependent on the temperature dependence of the absorption. 
For most metals, all the light that gets into the metal is absorbed. If the Fresnel expression 
for the electric field reflectance is applied to the real and imaginary parts of the complex 
index for a metal-air interface, the field reflectivity can be obtained. When multiplied by 
its complex conjugate, the expression for the intensity reflection coefficient is obtained: 

R, = \- 2/x£ 0 W<r ( 12 ) 

Since the conductivity a decreases with increasing temperature, K, decreases with 
increasing temperature, and at higher temperatures more of the incident energy is 

reflection methods are used in determining the optical constants, they are 
strongly dependent on the characteristics of the metallic surface. These characteristics vary 
considerably with chemical and mechanical treatment, and these treatments have not 
always been accurately defined. Not all measurements have been made on freshly polished 
surfaces but in many cases on freshly deposited thin films. The best available data are 
presented in the tables and figures, and the reader is advised to consult the appropriate 
references for specifics. s „_| 1M i; n _ 

In this article, an ending of -ance denotes a property of a specific sample (i.e., including 
effects of surface finish), while the ending -/wry refers to an intrinsic material property, for 
most of the discussion, the endings are interchangeable. inr iH e nt 

Reflectance r is the ratio of radiant flux reflected from a surface to the total incident., 
radiant flux. Since r is a function of the optical constants, it varies with wavelength ana 
temperature. The relationship between reflectance and optical constants is. 

, Jn-lY + k* (l3 )' 
(n + lf + k 2 

The reflectance of a good, freshly deposited mirror coating is almost always higherth" 
that of a polished or electroplated surface of the same material. The reflectance is normal 
less than unity— some transmission and absorption, no matter how small, are aiw»j 
present. The relationship between these three properties is: ; 

r+f+a=l $ 

Transmittance t is the ratio of radiant flux transmitted through 
incident radiant flux and absorptance a is the ratio of the radiant flux lost by ateorptton 
the total incident radiant flux. Since / and a are functions of the optical constants, 
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surface condition as we.! afihe ttt^" " by 

^an^lc^ - «S* ^-matter inaction 
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For opaque materials, the transmission is near zero, so Eq. (14) becomes: 

r + 0 = l (15) 
but since Kirchhors ,aw states that absorptance equals emittance, this becomes: 



r + € = 1 

(16) 



««e^ ^cribed by either the 

a surface to the emissive power of a blackboS « fh ed em,tted P° Wer (in W/m2 ) of 
therefore be expressed as eitLr specto^ll*' ^ ' em P eratu «- Omittance can 
constant temperature) or total [the inte J*Z . 3S 3 funCt,0n of ^length a. 
function of temperature) ( 'ntegrated emittance over all wavelengths as a 
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*; and specific heat C p . All o these Droned Z ., °" 35 CTE; thermal conductivity 
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